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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The cover this issue shows a lithograph from 
the Robbins Bros. Circus, used in the- late 
1920s. It was printed by the Standard Litho 
Co. of St. Paul. The original is in the Don 
Francis Collection. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Eugene F. Arlandson 

231 Cherry Ave. 

St. Paul, Mark, Minnesota 
William J. Biggerstaff 
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REINSTATED 


Gordon M. Carver 
300 Ocean Ave., Apt. E39 
Ocean City, New Jersey 


From the President 


Our 1963 election has been held. 
You have selected an outstanding 
group of people as your officers. Each 
of them has proven their sincere in- 
terest in the CHS. The new officers are 
all long time members, with a wide 
background in the organization and 


in the history of the circus. They will 
serve us well for the next two years. 
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DIRECTORS 


Div. 1—Richard Conover, Xenia, Ohio. 
Div. 2—Roy Arnold, West 
Massachusetts. 
Div. 3—Robert Good, Allentown, Pa. 
Div. 4—Fred Bailey Thompson, Clarkston, 
Georgia. 
Div. 
Div. 
Div. 7—Glen R. Draper, Burley, 
Div. 8—Del Wentworth, S. San 
California. 
Div. 9—E. W. Cripps, Brantford, 


Canada. 
Div. 10—Jack Niblett, England. 


5—Orlo J. Rahn, Davenport, lowa. 
Atchison, Kansas. 


Idaho. 
Gabriel, 


6—Julian Jiminez, 


Ontario, 


A great step forward was taken with 
the adoption of our new by-laws. They 
shall be carefully followed. 


The year of 1963 was a full one for 
the CHS. Ninety-three new members 
increased membership to the 
highest on record. Our financial prob- 
successfully solved, after 
extensive efforts by the President and 
the Treasurer. 


our 


lems were 
Since we had been 
operating by our “boot straps” the 
returned money placed our treasury 
in a very healthy condition, even after 
the return of the amount | had loaned. 
This will allow an even finer BAND- 
WAGON to be published. We were 
also able to have the addressograph 
plates made, thus saving the Editor 
many hours of work each issue. 


This is the last issue in which my 
name will appear as your president. 
The period of time | have served you 
brought problems, but many more joys. 
| deeply appreciate the many letters | 
have received. Your standing with me 
in times of trouble allowed me and the 
CHS to continue. Through letters and 
in person at the conventions | have 
made many close friends. Being presi- 
dent of the Circus Historical Society 
has been a great honor for me, and | 
thank each of you for the privilege 
of allowing me to serve these last 
six years. 

FRED D. PFENING, JR. 


Springfield, 


| certify that the results listed below on the 
recent election of the Circus Historical Society, 
A total of 359 
however on 


Inc., are true and correct. 
ballots 
ballots the individual failed to vote for either 


were received, some 
candidate on some offices, so a total of 359 
will not necessarily show for each of the 


major offices. 


PRESIDENT 

Joseph T. Bradbury (elected) 

Cc. C. Day 58 
VICE PRESIDENT 
Robert L. Parkinson (elected) 224 
Frank Van Epps 131 
SECRETARY 
Chalmer Condon 
Bette Leonard 
TREASURER 

Don F. Smith 
John W. Boyle 
DIRECTOR DIV. 1 
Richard E. Conover (elected) 72 
Charles R. Gonzales 9 
DIRECTOR DIV. 2 

Paul R. Horsman (elected) 14 
Charles H. Amidon, Jr. 13 
DIRECTOR DIV. 3 

Gaylord Hartman (elected) 28 
James Hassan 26 
DIRECTOR DIV. 4 

Freddy Daw 

Fred B. Thompson 
DIRECTOR DIV. 5 

Sverre O. Braathen 

Orlo J. Rahn 

DIRECTOR DIV. 6 

Ned E. Aitchison 

Julian Jimenez 

DIRECTOR DIV. 7 

Glen R. Draper 

DIRECTOR DIV. 8 

Don Francis 

Charles (Chang) Reynolds 
DIRECTOR DIV. 9 

Edward W. Cripps 
DIRECTOR DIV. 10 

No votes cast. 

NEW BY-LAWS OF THE CHS 
For 296 
Against 24 


252 
104 


(elected) 


199 
150 


(elected) 


(elected) 


(elected) 


(elected) 


(elected) 


(elected) 


(elected) 


Per the past rules of the Society | have 
notified both the winners and the losers of 
each of the above named offices. 

PAUL LUCKEY 

Election Commissioner 

BANDWAGON ADDRESS PLATES 

New addressograph plates were cut and used 
for the September October issue. A few mis- 
takes occured. Please examine your address 
for correctness. This will be a great saving 
of time for the editor and will allow the 
addresses to be kept up to date better. 
A number of magazines did come back last 
issue. These were mainly from changes of 
address. The post office will not forward third 
class mail, and each one coming back requires 
8 cents postage due and a minimum of 8 
cents to be mailed again. Please advise 
changes of address in advance and save us 
this bother and expense. 
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In humble appreciation for the confidence the mem- 


bership has placed in me as a result of the recent 


election, | accept the task of serving as your president 


for the next two years. My pledge to you is that | 


. 


will perform the duties of this office honestly and 
faithfully to the best of my ability in strict accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Society. 

My fond wish and prayer for each of you is that 
good health, happiness, and fortune will be yours and 
that the blessing of the Holy Child of Bethlehem, Who's 
birthday we celebrate during this Christmas Season be 
with you and your loved ones now and throughout the 


coming new year. 





Joe Bradbury 
President Elect 


Netnicteictrictalatslattsiatsiatsiatsiatsiats! 
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GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES 


WAS FROM ALL OF US AT THE CIRCUS WORLD MUSEUM SN 
1963 
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Walter L. Main surely shot a hole 
in many imaginations when he stated, 
on a west coast visit shortly after 
World War II, that his 1897 feature, 
the “Mighty Bovalapus, the rarest, 
strangest, awfulest of all the mighty 
monsters of the great deep,’ was 
nothing more than a common carabao, 
a water buffalo, from the Philippines. 
A disastrous 1896 tour had prevented 
the purchase of a giraffe and hippo- 
potamus, according to Main, so he 
featured the Bovalapus in their place. 

“This particular relic of a nearly 
extinct species is a corpulent, yellow 
animal with irregular features and 
mild, cud-chewing expression,” re- 
ported The Los Angeles Times in an 
attempt to go along with the decep- 
tion, or in an effort to aid and abet 
the creation of a new species. It is 
not a matter of record whether Main 
coined the name of this new zoolog- 
ical specimen, but he claimed it 
brought in business the minute the 
menagerie doors were opened. Lemen 
Bros., also thought it a worthwhile 
exhibit for, during their tour of the 
Northwest in 1898, they also adver- 
tised a “mighty Bovalapus” as part 
of their menagerie. 

Walter L. Main 
to use a coined 


was not the first 
term, or a semi- 
zoological name, to impress the un- 
initiated circus fans of the West 
Coast with the awesomeness and 
rarity of the wild creatures displayed 
in the menagerie. S. H. Barrett fea- 
tured “a gigantic Cynocephalus mon- 
ster” in 1885; ‘“guzerats” were a 
common exhibit displayed on many 
shows; “coal-black” tigers appeared 
often; as did “horned horses.” It re- 
mained for the Sells Floto Circus of 
1911 to state that it exhibited “speci- 
mens of nearly every animal with the 
possible exception of a dinosauris and 
ichtydon of the Eiocenan and Pleo 
cenian periods.” However, to avoid 
any concern about this omission, the 
show promised “to have a herd or 
two next season.” This challenging 
disclosure appeared in The Pasadena 
Daily News, April 21, of that year. 

Much glamour was added to the 
menagerie when the copy writers 
spoke in glowing terms of the exhi- 
bits. One of the best pieces of such 
writing is this statement from the 
Barrett show in 1885: “These new 
additions (to the menagerie) embrace 
the rarest animals and inanimate 
bipeds and quadruped wonders to be 
found under the sun. There will be 
the largest and only living White Nile 
Hippopotamus in captiv ity. This huge 
shambling creature is the enigma of 
scientists and the greatest amphibious 


The “Bovalapus’”’ mentioned in the article 
is described here on the back cover of the 
Walter L. Main Circus newspaper courier of 
1896. Pfening Collection. 
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By CHANG REYNOLDS 


animal, claimed by many to be the 
identical Behemoth of Holy Writ 
spoken of by Job in the Bible; a drove 
of majestic giraffe captured during 
the winter in the Mimosa Forest of 
Senegambia; an Abyssinian Babir- 
oussa, an animal never found in 
America . or Abyssinia, but the 
writing was wonderful. The only 
omission was the hyphenated “blood- 
sweating” in relation to the hippo. 

What is the real meaning of the 
menagerie? Obviously any animal is 
a curiosity when the observer wit- 
nesses it for the first time and many 
second and third generation residents 
of the Pacific states had never seen 
an elephant, a lion, tiger, hippopota- 
mus or rhinoceros until the circus 
brought these specimens west of the 
Rockies. The migrations to the far 
west created an unusual situation in 


THE GREATEST 
~— SHOW — 


that the older members of the family 
had seen menagerie specimens in the 
east while their descendants could 
live for many years on the Pacific 
slope without such an opportunity. 
In fact, few foreign wild animals 
were exhibited west of the Rockies 
until the completion of the trans- 
continental railroad. Thus, when the 
John Robinson Circus first exhibited 
in Pasadena in 1887, The Daily Union 
reported that the menagerie contained 
“many specimens of the zoological 
world and is well worth visiting by 
those who are fond of studying this 
branch of natural history.’ In this 
menagerie were “California mountain 
lions, a pair of African lions, a pair 
of black African tigers, a royal Bengal 
tiger, leopards, hyenas, gazelles, an 
ostrich, a large giraffe, emus from 
Australia, an alligator from Florida, 
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Elephants and camels of Sells & Barrett 


Circus in Pasadena, Calif., April 4, 1889. 
Author's Collection. 
buffalo, sacred cattle, giant horse, 


camel, monkeys, ant-eaters, and a 
great variety of other natural curilosi- 
ties.”” Added to the above were five 
elephants, the herd headed by the 
heavily-chained Prince, a White Nile 
hippopotamus, and a rhinoceros. Most, 
if not all, of the hippos exhibited in 
the menageries of the period were 
advertised as ‘“‘White Nile” specimens, 
thus reflecting the interest in the 
African explorations then being con- 
ducted. 

The menagerie specimens exhibited 
by the John Robinson Circus are 
typical of the species and quantities 
displayed on the Pacific Coast during 
the score of years after the comple- 
tion of the transcontinental railroad. 
Some circuses featured a_e greater 
number of elephants and camels, but, 
in general, the large displays of 
menagerie animals did not come west 
until after the turn of the century 
and the arrival on the Pacific shores 
of the Ringling Bros. Circus and the 
Barnum & Bailey show. The west 
coast tour of the Great Wallace Cir- 


cus in 1895 included a menagerie 
which exhibited five elephants, five 
camels, two yaks, two llamas, four 
ostriches, one sacred ox, three zebras, 
and twenty cages. These specimens 


were housed in a top composed of an 
80 ft. round with five 40 ft. middle 
pieces. 
During before 1900, 
large quantities 


this period 
circuses advertised 
of cages which included the small 
cross cages, as well as the larger, 
compartmented vehicles. John Robin- 
son’s advertising in 1887 boasted of 
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“60 cages and dens;:” S. H. Barrett 
in 1885 quoted “50 cages;’’ Forepaugh 
in 1878 stated ‘“40:” Ben Wallace 
shouted “50 Cages and 15 Open Dens’”’ 


in 1895; and Sells and Renfrow 
summed it up with “myriad cages, 
dens and lairs.’”’ The “50 Cages and 
15 Open Dens” advertised by Wallace 
in 1895 contrast sharply with the 
twenty cages under “Patsy” Fore- 
paugh’s care reported by the route 
book for that season. 

Growth of the menagerie frorn 


wagon show days to railroad enter- 
prise is illustrated by a comparison 
of the 1883 Walter L. Main Circus of 
ten cages, two camels, and one ele- 
phant with Main’s 1894 show which 
included sixteen cages, three bulls. 
three camels, a water buffalo (the 
Bovalapus?) and pairs of deer, yaks 
and llamas. In 1892, its second year 
on rails, the Ringling brothers fea- 
tured eighteen cages, four bulls. and 
five camels under a 75 ft. round top 
with four 30 ft. middles. Within four 
years this menagerie top had nearly 


doubled in size and contained a 
zoological exhibition of sixteen ele- 
phants, twenty-four cages, eight 


camels, two reindeer, six sacred cattle, 
two elk, and a water buffalo. Truly, 
the railroad made a difference, not 
only in the ability of a circus pro- 
prietor to make a route into new 
territory, but also in the amount of 
equipment and number of menagerie 
specimens which could be carried. 
The Ringling menagerie continued to 
grow until it was of mammoth size 
compared to that of other circuses. 

For the next forty years the Ring- 
ling wild animal display contained 
approximately thirty cages a season. 
During this period the number of 


elephants averaged more than thirty; 



























Pa 





Lion cage, Sells & Barrett Circus in Pasa- 
dena in 1889. Author's Collection. 


the camels about sixteen in number: 
and zebras a dozen each season. In 
addition the show exhibited giraffes, 
llamas, rhinos, hippos, and other 
stock including such rare specimens 
as the gorilla, Grevy zebra, Asiatic 
rhinoceros, white elephant, and the 
sea elephant. In the early years of 
World War II, the Ringling menagerie 
suffered* two heavy blows one at 
Atlanta, Georgia, where eleven ele- 
phants were lost due to poisoning, 
and the second at Cleveland, Ohio, 
where a menagerie fire eliminated ten 
camels, eight zebras, two pongurs, 
two giraffes, two gnus, three deer, 
four lions, two tigers, a puma and two 
elephants. In addition to the menag- 
erie displayed under the Ringling 
banner, the owners also operated, 
from 1908 through 1918, the Barnum 
& Bailey Circus as a separate unit. 


This circus also included a large 
menagerie which averaged about 
thirty cages a season, with nearly 


two dozen elephants, fourteen camels, 
and a respectable number of zebras, 
yaks, sacred cattle and giraffes. 

The other circuses of the period 
carried much smaller menageries, al- 
though they duplicated many of the 
animals placed on display by the 
Ringling brothers. Sells Floto aver- 
aged nearly fourteen cages a yea! 
and usually carried from twelve to 
fourteen bulls. It had giraffes on 
occasion, a hippo, several camels and 
zebras. This was also the only circus 
in this century to exhibit baby ele- 
phants which were born on the show. 
This show became the largest of those 
owned by the American Circus Cor- 
poration although two others in that 
corporation nearly equalled the size 


of the Sells Floto Circus menagerie 
during the 1920’s. One. the John 
Robinson Circus, left the road in 


1930 after one year of Ringling 
ownership, and the other, Hagenbeck- 
Wallace, bloomed into a larger show. 
At this time, however, it, too, was 
under Ringling ownership and man- 


agement, and carried nearly twenty 
cages of animals, over thirty ele- 
phants, about fifteen camels, nearly 
a dozen zebras, as well as a giraffe, 
hippopotamus and llamas. 
Independent circuses of the fir 


half of the Twentieth Century ex- 
hibited a much collection of 


animals. The show usually 


smaller 
Sparks 









“Big George,” the hippo, in his cage in 
the Great Wallace winter quarters in Peru, 
Indiana, during the winter of 1901. Haverland 
Collection. 
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BRED AND BORN 
IN CAPTIVITY 
Born Denver. Colo 
April -15 - 1916, 
Werght ot Barth 162 Pounds 


One of the elephants born in the Denver 
quarters of the Sells-Floto show was “Little 
Miracle,” shown in this poster with Lucia 
Zora, used during the 1916 season. Lucia 
Zora Collection. 


had about ten cages, from six to nine 
bulls, four or five camels, a couple of 
zebras and llamas. The Walter L. 
Main Circus of 1926 provided six 
cages, six bulls, three camels, four 
zebras, and a llama for zoological 
fare. Before World War I, Andrew 
Downie hauled about a dozen cages, 
one or two bulls, and three or four 
camels on his railroad circuses. His 
Walter L. Main Circus in the early 
twenties had about the same size 
menagerie with a few more elephants. 
Later, when Downie took out his 
truck show, he exhibited only a hand- 
ful of cages with three bulls. Under 
Sparks’ ownership, the Downie truck 
show increased the number of cages 
and elephants and added other stock. 

The menagerie of Cole Bros. Circus, 
which began to tour under Jess Ad- 
kins and Zack Terrell leadership in 
1935, grew to large proportions by 
1937. That season it consisted of 
twenty-one cages, twenty-six ele- 
phants, as well as the usual camels 
and zebras. However, a disappointing 
1938 season, shared by the entire 
circus world, brought the show on 
the road for 1939 with less than a 
third of the cages carried the year 
before. In succeeding seasons the 
menagerie enlarged to some extent 
but never did live up to the promise 
of the early years. Many factors con- 
tributed to this disappointment not 


j 


a 


IN THE 
MENAGERIE 


the least of which was a bad fire in 
quarters and the war-time difficulties 
which restricted transportation and 
manpower. 

In recent years, the finest traveling 
menagerie has been included with 
the Al G. Kelly-Miller Circus. This 
was especially true in the years after 
mid-century when a large number of 
elephants and camels were carried. 
The show featured a wide variety of 
caged stock and, while the quantity 
of individual animals was not large, 
the number of species was very large 
for a motorized show. This circus 
again proved the point that a travel- 
ing menagerie is of value in areas 
where large zoological collections are 
absent, although this is not as true as 
it was in the days before freeways, 
turnpikes and rapid motor transport. 


first menagerie adver- 
huge affairs with row 
woodcut illustrations, 
lithographs of 


From the 
tisements, 
upon row of 
to the multi-colored 
the Twentieth Century, advertising 
has always played a great role in 
the popularity of menagerie exhibits. 
In fact, more illustrations, headlines 
and more lines of copy seem to have 
been composed concerning menagerie 
features than for any other aspect of 
the circus except, perhaps, for the 
clowns. Some extremely popular ani- 
mals have established themselves on 
the American scene because of this 
magnificent effort by the circus man- 
agement. Jumbo, the white elephants 
(Toung Taaloung, Keddah, and Pa- 
Wah), Gargantua and M’Toto, Goliath 


John and Mary, giraffes on the John Robin- 
son Circus in the late 1920's. Burt Wilson 
Collection. 
and Tusko, as well as the features of 
countless unnamed lions, tigers, ele- 
phants and other exotic animals have 
covered the billboards, fences, barns 
and sheds of America. Woodcuts and 
photographs of animals have ap- 
peared for years in the newspapers 
for animal subjects have wide appeal 
to the public in general. 

No doubt the two specimens which 
have received the greatest acclaim 
and are the best remembered are 
Jumbo and Gargantua. However, the 
best known of the really rare animals 
are Goliath, the sea elephant and 
Bill, the rhino from Asia. Advertise- 
ments before the turn of the century 
indicate that these two species may 
have been exhibited in the first me- 
nageries. However, circus advertising 
has always indicated a tendency to 
vary from that which is actually ex- 
hibited in the animal line. A cut, or 
photo, on hand is less expensive than 
making a new one, and if the animal 
which it advertises doesn’t match it 
no one with the circus really cares. 
Thus, a cut of an Asian rhino might 
advertise an animal from Africa, or 
the picture of a famous elephant, 
long since dead, might be used to 
promote a very live animal in the 
current menagerie. 

Gorillas at any time are a 
exhibit for a circus although they 
have been more common in the 
zoological garden since 1930. Several 
circuses have advertised gorilla-like 
specimens; one of the first being 
“Jorg” on the Walter L. Main Circus 
of 1894. In 1918, the Sells Floto Cir- 
cus featured “Colossus, the War Tank 
of the Jungle,”’ during its tour of the 
Pacific Coast. Before 1900 several 
specimens were unclassified or re- 
ferred to as chimpanzee-gorilla hy- 
brids by the authorities in natural 
history. One of the most noteworthy 
of these was the animal Johanna, on 
the Barnum & Bailey Circus. Al- 
though hybridization has never been 
established, some specimens, espe- 
cially young individuals, have been 
difficult to classify. The Walter L. 
Main and Sells Floto exhibits may or 
may not have fallen into this category. 


rare 


The open air menagerie on the Sparks show 
in 1928 is shown here. The show carried three 
16 ft. and nine 12 ft. cages that season. 
Eddie Jackson Photo. 
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In 1921, the Ringling-Barnum or- 
ganization featured John Daniel, a 
true gorilla which did not live longer 
than the Madison Square Garden 
engagement. This was possibly the 
first exhibition of a gorilla by an 
American circus. Three years later, 
in 1924, the Ringling circus again 
exhibited a gorilla. This one, Sultan, 
was billed as John Daniel II. Miss 
Alyce Cunningham of London, Eng- 
land, brought both of these animals 
to the Ringling show. The first John 


Daniel lived from 1918 until mid- 
April, 1921. The second, obtained by 
Miss Cunningham in 1923, was ex- 
hibited with the Ringling circus for 
the 1924 season and returned to Eng- 
land in the fall of that year. Sultan 
died in 1927. 


The first circus-owned specimen of 
the mountain gorilla was kept at 
Sarasota, Florida, by John Ringling 
from March, 1927, to April, 1928. This 
animal, Congo, was brought to the 
United States in October, 1925, by 
the American hunter, Ben Burbridge 
and was kept at Jacksonville, Florida, 
until sent to the Ringlings. There is 
no record of its being exhibited with 
the circus. Apparently the fourth 
Ringling gorilla arrived in 1931 and 
was exhibited as a sideshow attrac- 
tion during the late summer. This 
animal had the distinction of making 


the Atlantic crossing aboard the 
Zeppelin. 
By the mid-thirties, zoo directors 


were at last solving the health prob- 
lems of gorillas in captivity and so 

vith the lengthy exhibition of Gar- 
gantua did the circus. The solution 
seemed to lie in obtaining a specimen 
well beyond infancy and keeping it 


in a cage where humidity and tem- 
perature could be controlled. The 
huge cage in which Gargantua was 


housed for the 1938 season provided 
a healthy environment that kept the 
animal alive until the end of the 1949 
season. A duplicate cage was pro- 
vided for Toto when she was brought 
on the circus in 1941. This female 
gorilla, still on tour when the Ring- 
ling show returned to quarters in the 
spring of 1956, proved that the 
formula would work. She was beyond 
infancy when obtained, and survived 
the hardships of daily movement in 
the specially designed cage. The last 
two gorillas exhibited by the Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
were young animals placed before the 
public in the spring of 1950. 

Many rare exhibits have passed 
unnoticed due to the lack of promo- 
tion or because of public indifference. 
One of the great features of recent 
years a performing African ele- 
phant drew less notice than was 
his due. This animal was Diamond, 
oroginally Louie, in the Ringling- 
Barnum herd. Of course, the greatest 
elephant of all time, Jumbo, was an 
African. In the mid-thirties the Ring- 
ling show carried three young bulls 
from Africa that were billed as pygmy 
elephants. One of these died 
after arrival; a second was poisoned 
in the group at Atlanta; and the third 


1963 


Soon 


November-December, 


was dead within a dozen years after 
its arrival in the United States. There 
have been several other African ele- 
phants with the circus but none of 
them has ever received the notice 
awarded to Jumbo and the “pygmies.” 


3111, the Great Indian Rhinoceros, 
never drew many rave notices al- 
though he traveled country-wide with 


the Barnum & Bailey Circus from 
1907 to 1918 and with the Ringling 
brothers from 1919 to 1926. A speci- 
men of the Sumatran (Asiatic two- 
horned) rhinoceros, Mary, was ex- 
hibited on the Ringling Bros. Circus 
from 1903 to 1917. Richard Reynolds 


III, who has made an intensive study 
of the captive rhinos, states “by to- 
day’s standards, the female Sumatran 
rhino on Ringling Bros. was the 
greatest rarity on a circus in this 
century.” His excellent paper, Asian 
Rhinos In Captivity, lists in detail 
the number of these animals kept in 
zoos and circuses. 

Several rather rare antelopes have 
been exhibited by circuses, but since 


one antelope is much like another, no 
publicity has attended the display. 
The Grevy zebras exhibited by the 
Ringling Circus in the 1930’s were 
most unusual, but were not publi- 
cized, since they looked much like 
any other “striped donkey” to the 


untrained eye. The Grevy zebra re- 
ceiving the most publicity, a veteran 
of the Sells Floto Circus, was reported 
to be the sire of the donkey-zebra 
hybrids on that show during World 
War I. The public seems indifferent 
to animals that do not “sweat blood,”’ 
boast a “killer instinct,” or attain “‘the 
biggest brute that breathes,” size. The 
representatives of the hippopotamus 
family, however, have attained much 
recognition as indicated by a review 
of circus advertising materials. Lotus 


was probably the best known with 
Victor and Miss Oklahoma _ well 
known to most circus fans. 

Infants of the animal world do 
draw attention and the circus me- 
nagerie has on occasion made a hit 
with baby giraffes, monkeys, ele- 
phants or camels. Press notices of 
bygone days often mentioned the 
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Sudan, Pourquois (Puqua) hitched to Queen, 
on Ringling-Barnum in Los Angeles, Sept., 
1941. These are the “pygmy” elephants from 
Africa. Photo by the author. 


birth of an animal with the statement 
that the youngster was named after 
the town in which it was born. A 
baby lion, born on the Sells Bros. & 
3arrett Circus, in Pasadena on April 
3, 1889, was named after the city 
according to The Daily Union. In 
1896 the Forepaugh-Sells Circus 
moved through the northwest with 
the arrival of a baby hippopotamus 
expected at any moment. It was an- 
nounced by the show that the hippo 
would be “a $25.000 blessed event.” 
Bridgeport, an elephant punk, re- 
portedly born at the _ Bridgeport, 
Conn., quarters in 1882, is another 
example of this naming device. One 
of the better known elephants to 
have this choice of name was Boo, 


A hippo and baby were featured on the 
window card of the Ringling-Barnum show 


around 1922. From a private collection. 
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This is the famous 50 elephant photograph 
taken on Ringling-Barnum by Harry Atwell. 
The picture was taken in Chicago, Ill., in 1933. 


a baby bull on the Ringling 
Wisconsin. This female was featured 
with Venita as the mother 
years after 1900. When Big Burma 
of the Mills Bros. Circus was a punk 
she was a feature with her “mother” 
on the Sells Floto Circus of 1922. 
Her name at the time was Virginia 
and Tillie was the mother. The trials 
and tribulations of this circus to 
breed and exhibit baby elephants 
with their famous parents, Snyder 
and Alice, are well known. The ar- 
rival of Young America (Columbia) 
on the Cooper and Bailey Circus in 
1880 is also well documented. There 
have been numerous infant pachy- 
derms imported to impress the pub- 
lic; some featured with “mothers.” 
Many of these have become well- 
known as youngsters, but have lost 
their identity as they matured. Kas 
and Mo of the Sells Floto show are 
an example of this loss of identity 

Billed as twin babies before the first 
World War, they attracted much at- 
tention. However, when Mo (for 
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for a few 


The press agent may, without fear of 
logical contradiction, call the circus reli- 
gious. In the old days he frequently called 
it a “moral exhibition.” This was to fore- 
stall or answer the attacks of the Puritan 
of New England, 
against the great canvas monster which 
invaded the sanctity of their villages. 

“Moral” was justly used. 
courage, patience and industry are the 
three qualities most obviously exhibited 
by the silk and spangle clad men and 
women who dance on the perilous wire, 
fly through space on swiftly swinging bars, 
and teach a spaniel’s trick to the man eat- 
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1928 few identified 
her as the 1911 “twin,” and as Kas 
(for Kansas) traveled from Sells 
Floto to Al G. Barnes to the Ringling 
show only the experienced elephant 
trainers knew her history. Billy Sun- 
day, Charley-Ed, and many another 
baby elephant were ‘“cute”’ to thou- 
sands of fans until they grew up and 
lost themselves in the herd of adult 
bulls; or maintained their personality 
and became headaches to their 
owners. 

The menagerie, originally an ex- 
hibit by itself was gradually com- 
bined with the circus to form a great 
exhibition of animal life both wild 
and domestic. Jn recent vears it has 
been eliminated, relegated to a minor 
attraction, divided into pit shows, or 
combined with the side show. It has 
had a magnificent and varied history. 
Will it survive at all as part of the 
circus attraction of the future? As the 
modern type of zoo. construction 
spreads to more cities in the United 
States, the circus menagerie will cer- 
tainly not be necessary as an educa- 
tional feature, and definitely will not 
be needed as a location for rare speci- 
mens. The one feature of the menag- 
erie that will survive, however not 
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But the religious value, the formally 
religious value, of the circus is even more 
obvious than its moral value. For the circus, 
more than any other secular institution on 
the face of the earth, exemplifies — it may 
be said, flaunts — that virtue, which is the 
very basis of religion, the virtue of faith. 


Legend: The above is from The Circus 
and Other Essays by Joyce Kilmer from 
the 1916 edition as contained in the Hertz- 


berg Circus Collection of the San Antonio 
Public Library. 


as an exhibit, will be the lead stock 
department the elephants, llamas, 
camels and zebras, which are used as 
performers. 

The circus which began its life in 
this country without a menagerie has 
undoubtedly almost reached the point 
in its history where it can operate 
without the benefit of a wild animal 
exhibit. Those of us who have seen 
the big animal displays of the past 
can relate to our children and grand- 
children a glowing description of the 
cages and their contents. They in turn 
can point out to us the benefits of the 
zoological garden of today. We have 
the nostalgia, the color, the smell. 
the sound. They have a scientific, cold 
presentation viewed over yards of 
moat and cement walls. 

Information for writing this article 
has come from my notes made over 
the years as I visited circus menag- 
eries to draw the animals. These notes 
have been supported by information 
from the collection of Gordon Bor- 
ders and Don Marcks, and from con- 
versations with Olga Celeste, Frank 
Phillips, Fritz Bruner, and other 
animal trainers and attendants whom 
I have known. Research in news- 
papers of the past has provided some 
information from which generaliza- 
tions have been drawn. Files of White 
Tops and the Clarion have many 
notes on menageries. A great deal of 
thanks is due Richard Reynolds III 
for his research on the rhinos and 
other menagerie animals. Gorillas in 
captivity before 1930 are best sum- 
marized in The Great Apes by R. W. 
and A. W. Yerkes. 
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CIRCUS SONGOSTERG 


By FRED D. PFENING, JR. 


America likes to sing songs. A 
popular television program has us all 
“singing along with Mitch.’ Twenty 
years ago we sang with the bouncing 
ball on the movie screen. But one 
hundred years ago the singing clowns 
lead the audience in group singing 
when they attended the circus. 

Circuses in America during the 
Civil War era were of the one ring 
variety, with seats all around the 
ring in a circular tent, much like 
European shows today. The singing 
clown was a popular feature at that 
time because of the intimacy of the 
arena. A clown with a good voice 
was much higher paid than other 
joeys. All clowns at that time talked 
and told jokes, but the singers were 
the elite. 

Many of these clowns composed 
their own songs, and they were fea- 
tured in the advertising of the shows 
with which they traveled. As a part 
of their routine some clowns lead the 
audience in the singing of songs. This 
gave the clown the opportunity to 
sell pamphlets with the words to his 
songs, to the crowds. These booklets 
became known as songsters. 

But the songs printed in the book- 
lets were not limited to those written 
by the clown, they mainly included 
popular songs of the day, much like 
the song sheets sold on newsstands 
today. 

The songster concession was as 
lucrative as the popcorn or lemonade 
sales in the early days. Some clowns 
did not receive a salary and depended 
upon their commissions from the sale 
of songsters as their only pay. 

Dan Rice was the most famous and 
best known of the singing clowns. It 
is said that he received $25,000 for a 
single season, an unbelievable salary 
at any time. Rice was very clever in 
altering the words of his songs to fit 
the locality of his appearance. Often 
he would use the names of people in 
the community in his comic verses. 
He also composed lyrics dealing with 
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day. As 
day Rice 


the national affairs of the 
the “Will Rogers” of his 
became known and loved across the 
United States, and finally operated 
his own circus. The title was so strong 
that Adam. Forepaugh used it for his 
first two seasons, before using his 
own name. 

Another well known singing clown 
of the Civil War period was William 
Elhelbert Burke. Burke was born in 
Ohio, on October 23, 1845. His fun- 
making began, of all places, while 
working as an apprentice to a drug- 
gist in Frederickstown, Ohio. Billy 
became the center of a mirth loving 
group that headquartered at the drug 
store. 

Though only 
he joined the 


sixteen years of age 
Union Army. At the 
battle of Arkansas Post, Burke was 
seriously wounded, and so disabled 
received an honorable discharge from 
the Army. 

In 1865 his first professional mirth- 
making began when he joined a 
minstrel troupe. This association was 
short lived and he left soon for em- 
ployment with the J. M. Nixon Circus. 
He was to join the show in Galveston, 
Texas, and fate nearly cut short his 
life when the steamship carrying him 
to the Nixon show was wrecked at 


sea, and after being lost he was picked 


Orleans. In 
secured by 


brought to New 
this city he was quickly 
the Thayer and Noyes’ circus. While 
with this company he again had a 
bout with the water elements when 
the steamer carrying the troupe was 
wrecked on the Red River. In this 
case Mr. Burke escaped with only the 
loss of his handsome and expensive 
wardrobe. He remained with Thayer 
and Noyes for two seasons and then 
signed with the Mike Lipman show. 
He then moved to the great Fore- 
paugh show for two seasons. From 
that show he went to the Lewis B. 
Lent Circus, that was appearing in 
New York City. He met with brilliant 
success there. His next engagement 
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This Dan Rice 1869 book is 4 x 512 inches 
in size and is printed in black ink on yellow 


paper. 


was with the James Robinson show, 
and it was while he was with the 
show that it merged into the “Great 
Chicago Show.” Following this he 
was with the Trans Atlantic show 
and then returned to Lent, and then 
moved to the Great Eastern and on 
to Montgomery Queen. He was with 
various other shows before becom- 
ing a feature with the Barnum and 
Great London Circus in 1882. 

One of the very early clowns pub- 
lished a booklet on the history of his 
life, that also included some of his 
original songs. This man, Sam Lath- 
rop, included in his book, “Songs, 
Stump-Speeches, Remarkable Say- 
ings, Buncomb' MHarrangues, and 
Fools’ Arguments.” The booklet was 
published and copyrighted in 1855, 
while Lathrop was featured with the 
Sands, Nathans & Co. American Cir- 
cus. 

A similar book was the “carefully 
revised and corrected” song book Dan 
Rice published in 1869. Rice reprinted 
his famous “4th of July Speech” here. 

Other well known clowns of the 
day included Matt Gebler with Ros- 
ton, Springer, Henderson & Co. Cir- 
cus and Menagerie in 1871: Harrigan 
& Hart on the John H. Murray Pony 
Circus in 1880; John N, Russell with 
Walter L. Main in 1891 and George 
M. Clark with J. M. French’s oriental 
Circus & Egyptian Caravan in 1869. 
In 1872 Clark was featured with the 
F. G. Bailey & Co. Quadilateral Show. 
Ben Maginley offered copies of his 
songs while on the Great Consolida- 
tion shows in 1866. Tom Barry sang 
with Stone & Murray’s circus in 1869. 

T. B. McIntyre presented his songs 
with W. W. Cole’s New York & New 
Orleans show in 1879, but the English 


This black and white lithograph reproduc- 
tion appears on the back cover of sheet 
music for the Forepaugh’s Grand Zoological 
March published in 1877. 
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clown, Ernest, was featured with W. 
W. Cole’s Circus in 1880. Bob Hunt- 
ing, who later toured his own show, 
offered a songster with the G. G. 
Gradey Circus & Menagerie in 1873. 
W. Fred Aymar, principal clown with 
the H. H. Barrett & Co. in 1883, 
offered a book that was larger in size 
than most used prior to that time. 
This book was 6% x 10 inches, while 
most were about 4 x 5% inches. 

Johnny Patterson was _ featured 
with the Great London Circus in 
1877 and 1879, while Nat Austin held 
that spot with the London show in 
1880 and 1881. The cover designs for 
these songsters were different each 
vear. 

The Barnum & London show fea- 
tured Bonnie Runnell singing in 1881, 
Burke in 1882, a woman, Mile. Mar- 
gerald in 1883 and in 1886 listed four 
men and two women as singing in 
their concert, with a book listing the 
songs printed for the occasion. John 
Foster’s picture was on the cover of 
the Barnum & London 1887 book and 
Dick Sands was with them in 1888. 
The Barnum & Bailey song books 
for 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1894 did not 
feature any individuals. 

Most of the booklets published 
during the “‘golden age of the circus” 
from 1880 to 1900 were of the songster 
type, however during this period some 
sheet music was sold at the perform- 
ances also. The W. W. Cole Great 
New York & New Orleans Circus, 
Menagerie and Congress of Living 
Wonders offered the music for the 
“W. W. Cole’s Grand Zoological 
March” in 1877. This was published 
by the F. W. Helmick music publish- 
ing house in Columbus, Ohio. It 
10 x 13% inches in size and has a 
fine engraving on the cover showing 
the parade, sideshow, performance 
and wild animals. That same year 
the Helmick Company also published 
“Forepaugh’s Grand Zoological 
March.” It contained a different com- 
position, by a different composer. The 
Forepaugh music was eight pages in 
length and also had an engraving on 
the cover as well as reproduction of 
a famous Forepaugh lithograph on 
the back. The back cover is illus- 
trated with this article. A full color 
original lithograph of this design 
in the collection of the American 
Antiquarian Society in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and was viewed by 
the author in June of this year. 

The first sheet music known 
“Les Gymniasts” a group five 
waltzes a la Strauss. This was com- 
posed for the pianoforte and respect- 
fully dedicated to Richard Sands by 
E. K. Eaton and copyrighted in 1847. 
The cover on this piece is illustrated 
with an interesting engraving show- 
ing vignettes of balancers and a danc- 
ing horse with troubadour in the 
center. This is one of the more prized 
pieces our circus musical collec- 
tion. 

Circuses continued 
from 1900 on. but 
featured individuals 
with those prior 
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Will Rossiter called himself the 
largest song book publisher in the 
world in an advertisement that ap- 
peared in the October 1, 1904, CLIP- 
PER. We have a book merely called 
“Will Rossiter’s Circus Song Book” 
that was sold on an unknown show 
in 1900. It was priced at 25c accord- 
ing to the cover. This indicated the 
profit in selling the books, as Mr. 
Rossiter offered them at 90c per hun- 
dred in his CLIPPER ad. During that 
same period Charles K. Harris offered 
song books for $1.00 per hundred for 
the small size and $1.50 for the larger 
edition. Wehman Bros. charged 75c 
a hundred and $6.00 a thousand for 
theirs. The American Songster Co. 
priced their volumes at 75c a hun- 
dred but charged $7.00 a thousand. 
All of these concerns were located in 
New York City and advertised their 
books in the CLIPPER and the 
BILLBOARD. The New York Popular 
Publishing Co. of New York had pub- 
lished a booklet called “The Great 
Circus Royal Songster” earlier and 
offered it to several smaller circuses 
that did not publish a book of their 
own. The “Royal” we have is dated 
1881. 

However Rossiter also 
song books for individual 
few of those in our 
lished by this firm 
Sells in 1899, 1904, 
Bros., 1906 and 1907: 
Pawnee Bill, 1912: 
1897, and Hummel, 
in 1899. 

Rossiter’s 


published 
shows. A 
collection pub- 
are Forepaugh- 
1905; Campbell 
Buffalo Billi & 
Great Wallace in 
Hamilton & Co. 


brother, Harold, located 
in Chicago, published books for Paw- 
nee Bill in 1904, Walter L. Main in 
1904, Sig Sautelle in 1904, La Tena 
in 1914, Robinson’s Big Shows in 
1915, Hagenbeck Wallace in 1919, 
Howes Great London in 1920, Gollmar 
Bros. in 1922 and Walter L. Main in 
1925. 

The Gollmer 1922 book contains 
the program of the performance of 
the show as well as some advertising. 
The Gentry Bros.-James Patterson 
booklet of 1923 is similar and contains 
a program. The Sells-Floto program 
for the 1912 season was titled 
“Clown’s Song Book and the Story of 
Wild Animals.” This edition is more 
program than songster but does con- 
tain music and lyrics for two songs. 

The song book faded from the cir- 
cus scene in the 1920’s. The Main 
1925 book is the last known to have 
been published. But lo and behold 
John Ringling North in 1956 author- 
ized the Frank Music Corporation to 
publish a souvenir album of songs 
by Frank Loesser that were played 
by the band during the performance 
during that final season under can- 
vas. This was sold for $1 at the circus. 

Many serious collectors of circus- 
iana have a place for songsters, but 
as Morton Smith said in his article 
on songsters in the January, 1947, 
issue of HOBBIES, “they are among 
the scarcer items.” Despite the fact 
that they were sold in large quantities 
of many thousands annually over a 
long period of years, few turn up. 
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WE FAMOUS CLOWN 


This song book, published in 1879, is 
4 x 5 inches and is printed in blue, 
yellow, green and black. 


This Barnum & London 1882 booklet con- 
tains a biographical sketch of the famous 
clown, Billy Burke. He is the father of stage 
star, Billie Burke, who was married to the 
producer, Florenz Ziegfeld. 
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This sheet music for Richard Sands 
published in 1847. 


Smith suggested that the poor quality 
of newsprint used in the little books 
may have caused them to deteriorate 
rapidly, but those we have in our 
collection, have stayed in good con- 
dition. But we must agree with the 
late Mr. Smith they are definitely in 
the rare classification of circus items. 

The late Harry Hertzberg accumu- 
lated a fair quantity of the little 
booklets. In February, 1962, Leonard 
V. Farley issued a bibliography of the 
35 books in the Hertzberg collection. 
In the January-February, 1951, issue 
of the HOBBY BANDWAGON, the 
late George L. Chindahl listed the 
books in the Hertzberg group, and 
also referred to some additional books 
listed by Smith in HOBBIES. In re- 


This Barrett songster, published in 1883, 
is 642 x 10 inches and is printed in red, 


blue and black on white paper. 


have been published or actually now 
in a collection. Many old sale lists 
were checked from both Spencer 
Chambers and Morton Smith. Per- 
haps a dozen or more new ones turned 
up in this way. We have cataloged 
these with those in ours and the 
Hertzberg collections. 

Over the years we have located a 
number of these unsual pieces of 
circusiana and now have a total of 
69 different books. But the one we 
would like most to have has not 
turned up. It was listed for sale by 
Spencer Chambers in the 1940’s. The 
book is the first circus song book to 
be published. It was sold at the Philip 
Astley Circus in England in 1780, and 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


From Fromer Trouper 


C.C.DAY OMAHA 


“THe WILD ONES" YDOMN Sms 


Kit Carson Wild West 
PAUL INGRASSIA Al G. Kelly-Miller Bros. 
JOHN WILSON WHITY SAVAGE Russell Bros. (Claude and Pauline Webb) 
BEN KRONBERGER HALLIE OLSTADT Gentries Bros. 


BETTE LEONARD KEEP UP YOUR GOOD ASSOCIATIONS 
(Den Mother) 
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“Merry Christmas Youse Guys” 


“THE CHARACTERS THREE” 


DON B. FRANCIS JOHN W. BOYLE 
FLOYD L. McCLINTOCK 


SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


UHRICHSVILLE 
CALIFORNIA OHIO 
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ANGENBEC 
WALLACE 


‘Tom (in knickers) and Pasco Scaperlanda 
on Hagenbeck-Wallace lot in San Antonio in 
1933. No. 91 wagon used as general admis- 


sion ticket office 








used again in 
was housed in a 
wo 40’s and had a 220 

canvas bannerline 
The Marcks notes list 65 wagons, 29 
elephants, 17 camels, 10 zebras, 2 
llamas, and 25 cages of which 10 were 
used for performing cats. Features of 
the menagerie included a giraffe, 
hippo, polar bears, birds, anteater and 
sea lions. Baggage wagons were red 
with yellow lettering and numbering 
Major staffers in 1933 included Jess 
Adkin manager; Ira Watts, asst 
manager: Donahue, 

agent: Wm. Lester, c 
James Albanese, treasurer: Jack Big- 
gers, trainmaster: Al Dean, 

Chas. Young, supt 

Rooney, supt. stock; te +e 
supt. menagerie; Cheerful Gardner, 
supt. elephants; Duke Drukenbroad, 
sideshow manager: Eddie Woeckener. 
bandmaster; W. H. McFarlan, eques- 
trian director, and Rex de Rosselli, 
of the opening spectacle, 
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‘No. 41 grandstand ticket wagon on lot. It 
was used in the 1933 parades as the side- 
show bandwagon. This wagon was on the 
John Robinson early 20’s. Note 
photo of it in 1924 parade featuring side 
painting copied from the novel, Tarzan and 
the Jewels of Opar, on page 5, Sept.-Oct., 
1962, Bandwagon 
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“Camels tied to No. 67 canvas wagon.” 


which played the Madison Square 
Garden stand with Ringling-Barnum 
and then rejoined Hagenbeck-Wal- 
lace at Cincinnati for the rest of the 
season. The big menagerie feature of 
the 1932 Sells-Floto show, Goliath, 
the sea elephant, was sent to Chicago 
for the indoor stand but did not go 
on the canvas tour but instead was 
sent to the Cincinnati Zoo with other 
surplus animals. Chicago business 
started slow but built up somewhat 
later. 

The canvas tour began May 1 at 
Peru, Ind., winterquarters after which 
the show moved to St. Louis for a 
four-day stand. 

The Billboard reviewed the pro- 
gram of the canvas tour at Cincinnati, 
May 15-17, as follows: 

“A beautiful and colorful spec, 


“Buy America,” with songs, dances . 


and music ending with a display of 
fireworks, gives the performance a 
great start. Rex de Rosselli, w-k, 
producer of spectacles, deserves a 
word of praise for his latest presenta- 
tion. Peggy King, Elaine de Lano and 
Alice Sohn are the women singers in 
spec. Cheerful Gardner, carried down 
the track with his head in an ele- 
phant’s mouth, brought him much 
applause. The big outstanding feature 
is Clyde Beatty with his large group 
of lions and tigers, who joined the 
show here after being with Ringling- 


“Lead bandwagon in the 1933 parades used 
wagon No. 71 shown in San Antonio parade. 
Note packed crowds at street curbs.” 
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Barnum for the New York and Boston 
engagements. His act is indeed a 
thriller and Beatty certainly displays 
showmanship in “selling” it to the au- 
dience. Three exceptionally good seal 
acts are presented by Gordon Orton, 
Roland Thiebor and Dewey Butler; 
also three good “bull” acts, elephants 
trained by Gardner and presented by 
Misses Lewis, Wentz and Johnson. 
The Riding Hanneford Family, fea- 
turing ‘‘Poodles,” acrobatic comedy 
rider, registered solidly. “Poodles’”’ is, 
as always, a wow. Always an interest- 
ing act is that of the Liberty Horses. 
Horses are put thru their paces by 
Dewey Butler, Rudy Rudynoff and 
Gordon Orton. Funny Ford Act, 
worked by Paul Jerome, Earl Shipley 


“No. 54 cookhouse water wagon with six 
horse hitch en route to lot,’ 
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“Cages being unloaded from flats at San 
Antonio in 1933." 


and Joe Lewis, is a scream. Seems to 
be better than ever. Bombayo, bound- 
ing rope act that was one of the fea- 
tures with R-B last season, is going 
big on this show. Among his feats is 


a backward double somersault. Act 
has been built up with Rex de Ros- 
selli using 14 girls from the ballet. 
Another thriller is that of the Billetti 
Troup of high wire performers, their 
concluding feat being a three-high. 


The Clarkonians and the Hills are 
two of the best flying return acts in 
the business. They perform difficult 
tricks in a flawless manner. Races 
and high jumps conclude the per- 
formance.” 


“Cage No. 17 with wrestler statue in center 
of wagon, This cage was formerly on Sells- 
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“Billing stand advertising 
Hagenbeck-Wallace, October 
16, 1933, date at San An- 
tonio, Texas. All photos by 
Tom and Pasco Sccper- 
landa.” 


“Herd of 29 elephants fol- 
lowed by two jesters steam 
calliope bring up rear of 
San Antonio parade.” 


The 1933 tour took the show into 
the eastern seaboard states and New 
England with a June 19-25 stand in 
New York City. The last two weeks 
in July were in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and then came a couple 
days in Baltimore, a couple in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and then back into the 
mid-western states of Ohio and In- 
diana. The show went for the tobacco 
market money in North Carolina and 
was there Sept. 18-23 and then made 
a swing down thru Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Texas. The 
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DR. H. CHESTER HOYT, Curator 
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Lone Star State saw the show for 
two and a half weeks and then it 
made its way home to Peru thru La., 
Ala. and closed the season, Nov. 6, 
at Nashville, Tenn. The total mileage 
was 13,8321 and Jess Adkins pro- 
nounced the season to have been one 
of the best in years, claiming 64 
straw houses and 15 turnaways. 
The street parades were a tremen- 
dous success and brought the show 
floods of newspaper publicity and 
favorable comment and in turn a 
vast upturn in business from that 
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experienced for the past three de- 
pression seasons. Manager Adkins 
was so pleased with the great busi- 
ness enjoyed as a result of the street 
parade that he was able to convince 
Sam Gumpertz, general manager of 
the Ringling interests, that for 1934 
Hagenbeck-Wallace should be greatly 
enlarged and feature a daily street 
parade. 

Our thanks go to Tom Scarperlanda 
for sharing these photos with us. 
Other shots from Tom will be used 
in similar type articles later. 
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PART TWO 

Next morning we 
Illinois. I was 
Missouri, the 
felt that I 


arrived at Alton, 
glad to get out of 
“show me state,” for ] 
had been shown enough. 
Everything went along fine the two 
weeks we were in Illinois, with the 
exception of one night upon arriving 
at the stock cars, I discovered that I 
had lost one of my spurs somewhere 
between the picket line of the show 
lot and the stock cars. I thought a 
whole lot of those spurs as I had 
gotten them from my friend, Wild 
Jim Lynch, so before unsaddling I 
asked Hank if he would ride back 
to the lot with me and look for the 
spur. 

When we arrived at the lot, 
thing with the exception of a few 
wagons, had gone and there were the 
usual few town people. standing 
around, possibly a half-dozen in all, 
watching the wagons being pulled off 
the lot. 

Riding up to the place where the 
picket line had been, a funny sight 
greeted us. A man was running just 
as fast as he could right toward us 
with nothing on but his socks and 
B.V.D.’s. Well, I was sure surprised. 
The man rushed up to where Hank 
and I were sitting on our horses, 
shouting “Oh mercy! Oh mercy! Cow- 
boys! One of those rude drivers stole 
my clothes.”’ 

At this Hank drew his gun and 
said, “Now look here, Clara, get going 
some more,” and with that he busted 
right behind the poor 


every- 


his forty-five 
man, who took Hank at his word and 
the last I saw of him, he was still 
running. 

I asked Hank what it was all about. 

“Nothing,” said he. “Only Shorty 
Harris, the boss hostler, is dressing 
himself up. It is one of his old tricks. 
Harris always dresses up when a sissy 
comes on the lot.” 

Then he picked up my spur. Well, 
Hank and I had things easy at our 
post in the connection every day just 
watching the short-change artist at 
work. 

During this time, I had become 
very popular with the cowboys and 
the other show folks and I was riding 
old Windmill every show. Things 


Color courier of the Kit Carson show prob- 
ably used in 1912. Pfening Collection. 
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By MILTON DAVID HINKLE 


began to get monotonous. Same old 
routine, up in the morning at six and 
out of my third-story stuffy berth to 
the stock cars, unload the stock, then 
to the circus lot, to the cook tent for 
breakfast and back to the dressing 
tent to wash and shave and clean up 
in a hurry so as not to be late for the 
parade. 

After a long parade, 
show lot and rush to 
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lunch back to the dressing-room in 
time to hear Henry say, “Old Wind- 
mill, Hinkle.” Then to the connection 
and from the connection to the arena 
to help rescue the stage coach, drive 
the Indians away from the prairie 
schooner and to ride Windmill. Then 
to the stock cars, load the stock, and 
on to the privilege car for a bite to 
eat before going to my berth. 
Sometimes I would watch the crap 
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Sideshow opening in 1912, banner says 
Wiedemann Bros. Vaudeville Minstrels and 
Dancing Girl Show. Woodcock Collection. 


games and card games and listen to 
the grifters tell how they had clipped 
the “town monkeys” to day; meaning 
how they had _ short-changed the 
people out of their money. 

This was the everyday routine on 
the Kit Carson show now, and I was 
getting tired of the monotony and 
decided that I would head back to 
the Kansas City Stock Yards, but 
after the show the mailman came 
around with the new Route Cards, 
which showed that we would be in 
Kentucky for one week and then in 
West Virginia, I changed my mind. 

The day after I purchased the 
Route Card, we were in Henderson, 
Kentucky, and it was here that some 
more excitement started in the con- 
nection. But this time both Hank and 
I were amused instead of getting all 
messed up. 

We were at our post, when I looked 
up and saw a little man with a funny 
walk and with his hands behind his 
back, coming through the connection. 
The man had all the earmarks of a 
Jew, one who had not been long in 
the United States. 

Lum and Chester, another connec- 
tion man, made a grand rush for the 
little Jew and Chester beat Lum to 
him. 

Chester stopped the man by saying, 
“Mister, I’m selling reserved seats to 
the big show and have just a few 
more left. Unless you buy a reserved 
seat, you will have to stand up.” The 
man started off saying he would 
stand, but Chester stopped him once 
more saying, “I need some paper 
money. Have too much silver.” He 
then opened the leather bag that was 
hung from his shoulder and proceeded 
to rattle some silver, complaining that 
the bag was getting too heavy to 
carry. “Relieve me of ten or twenty 
dollars worth of silver for paper 
money,” begged Chester, “and I will 
give you the best seat in the house.”’ 

The little man looked at Chester 
and said, “Sure, I will do dot.” He 
put his hand to his left hip pocket, 
unbuttoned the flap and pulled out a 
roll of green backs that would have 
choked a horse. He took out a ten- 
spot, put it in his own vest pocket, 
rolled his money up and put it back 
in his hip pocket and very carefully 
buttoned the flap. He then took the 
ten-dollar bill from his vest pocket 
and said to Chester, “Give to me the 
money and the ticket.” 

Chester then laid 
dollars in his hand 
ticket in the man’s outside coat 
pocket. Chester then told the man 
that he would have to hurry if he 
wanted to see all the show. 

Just then Henry, the boss cowboy, 
came riding through the connection 
at a gallop and Lum grabbed the 
little Jew, pulling him out of the 
way and telling him that he would 
have to keep his eyes open or he 
would get run over. Patting the Jew 
on the arm, Lum said, “Now hurry 
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along,” and pointed toward the show 
which was just starting. As Lum 
pointed, the little Jew looked up and 
Lum took the ticket from his pocket. 
As the man hurried away, I noticed 
that his hip pocket had been cut away 
and that he was minus his 
money. 

Well, I guess that this fellow was 
like me. Every time I have a roll of 
money in my pocket, I feel for it 
about every five minutes to see if it 
is still there. That is just what this 
gentleman did. He felt for his money 
and both money and pocket were 
gone. 

Here he came back, running and 
wringing his hands and hollering, 
“T’ve been robbed! They got mine 
money! They got mine money!” 

He was acting just like a crazy man 
and I sure did feel sorry for him. In 
the meantime Lum had disappeared 
under the sidewall, but Chester was 
still there and the little man ran up 
to him and demanded his money back. 

The show’s legal adjuster came 
over and asked what the trouble was. 
The little Jew, still wringing his 
hands and trying to talk with them 
all at the same time, was so excited 
that he could not be understood. 
Chester told the legal adjuster that 
the man was crazy. 

Just then the female impersonator, 
who worked the “Come-in” at the 
show, came out of the big top and 
started through the connection. He 
had just finished working the ‘“‘come- 
in.’ I am sure that when you have 
been to the circus, that you have seen 
the female impersonator, a man 
dressed up as a woman, who always 
walks up, grabs some man by the 
arm and escorts him to his seat, or 
even goes so far as to run up to some 
man and kiss him, much to the 
amusement of the crowd. All of this 
taking place before the big show 
starts. 

Chester stopped the impersonator 
and said, “You had better take care 
of your husband, lady. He is having 
some kind of a crazy spell.” 

Peggy, as we called the imperson- 
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ator, immediately took hold of the 
man and Chester continued, “Just 
touched. A-stayity-way. All-stay.”’ 
The reply was “Es-yay.” These 
words had meant, “Just got his 
money, stay with him and stall him.” 
The answer had meant, “all right.” 
Peggy, tugging at the little Jew. 
said, ‘“‘Come on, you will be all right 
in a minute, dear just another one 
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Wreck of the Kit Carson train on April 9, 
1912. Woodcock Collection. 


of those old spells.”’ He then started 
dragging the poor Jew toward the 
seats in the big top, right while the 
show was going on. 

While they got into the main tent 
and in front of the seats “Peggy” 
looked up at the crowd and said, in 
a feminine voice, “Don’t pay any at- 
tention to him. He is my husband and 
is subject to these crazy spells.” 

The Jew kept trying to pull away 
from Peggy and was hollering, “You 
are not mine vife! Let me go! I lost 
mine money!” 

The audience nearly tore the house 
down laughing: they thought that 
this was part of the show. However, 
the man finally broke away from 
Peggy and ran back to the connection 
where the legal adjuster caught hold 
of him and promised him that he 
would help him get his money back 
after the show was over. He took the 
man to the dressing tent and told him 
to stay there, and that when the man 
who he thought got his money came 
in, for him to tell the clown police- 
man. (Just more future fun.) 

But the show had ten to twelve 
Russian Cossacks working, doing 
Russian riding in the show, and when 
the Jew started rattling off in Russian, 
telling the Cossacks all that had hap- 
pened, they sided in with him. After 
a lot of Russian conversation, the Jew 
left the lot and we did not see him 
anymore that night. However, upon 
our arrival in the next town, the 
first person I saw was the Jew and 
he was with the Cossacks. 

We were ready to leave the lot for 
parade when I saw the Jew and the 
Cossacks once more and this time 
they were talking with the legal 
adjuster. I rode up just in time to 
hear the leader of the Cossacks say, 
“We refuse to work unless you give 
his back his money. Eight hundred 
dollars. And we will tell the cops all 
about what is going on.” 

The legal adjuster took a piece of 
paper from his pocket and had the 
Jew sign his name to it. He then 
handed the Jew five one-hundred- 
dollar bills, and the Jew was satisfied. 
He admitted later that he had lost 
only four hundred dollars and said 
the experience was worth it. 
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The next day found us in Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky. The same daily rou- 
tine. Business here was bad because 
the people were having some kind of 
a tobacco war and some of their big 
tobacco barns had been burned. I 
don’t exactly understand what it was 
all about, but I do know that at good 
dark that night, about fifty mounted 
men, each wearing a white robe 
similar to those worn by the K.K.K. 
and each one carrying a gun across 
his saddle, rode by the show grounds. 
These men were known as “Night 
Riders” in Kentucky. 

Several of the show folks started to 
run, but the leader of the robed 
figures told them not to be alarmed 
and to go on with the show. Then 
they rode on. The Negroes with the 
show left in a hurry. So did a number 
of the “rough necks” and to tell the 
truth, I was on the verge of leaving, 
myself, but everything eventually 
quieted down and the show went on 
as usual. 

The only trouble we had that night 
was getting the tents down because 
none of the Negroes or “rough necks” 
returned to help. It was up to the 
performers and the grifters to get the 
show off the lot. However, the next 
day found all the working men back 
on the job again. 
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Another view of the 1912 wreck of the Car- 
son train. Note fancy lettering on wagons 
and wooden flats. Woodcock Collection. 


About three days later we were in 
Corbin, Kentucky, and while the trick 
roping was going on in the show, 
some mountaineer stood up and filled 
one of his neighbors full of lead. The 
dead man dropped down between the 
seats and the show was stopped long 
enough to get the body outside. The 
sheriff placed the killer under arrest 
and the show went on as if nothing 
had happened. 

The grifters worked the connection 
just as usual, but that night I refused 
to go to my post in the connection, 
for I had seen more guns being 
“toted” than I had ever seen in all 
my life. 

Talk about the Wild and Woolly 
West; it was nothing at all to compare 
with the hills of Kentucky. Those 
mountaineers shot first and argued 
afterwards. They shoot straight, too. 

Well, for the next week everything 
went along pretty smoothly and then 
we were in Williamson, West Vir- 
ginia. This is in the hills among the 


The entire performing personal of the Carson 
show, taken on May 27, 1913. J. H. Daly 
who took the photo must have been with the 
show as the 1912 train wreck photos were 
taken by him also. Woodcock Collection. 
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miners. I thought that West Virginia 
would be a pretty peaceful state, but 
I soon found out different. It was 
tougher than Kentucky. 

Since I had refused to work in the 
connection, the boss had given me the 
job of taking tickets on the front door 
until the show started and then the 
regular ticket-taker could handle it 
by himself. 

The doors had just opened for the 
night show when up walked the 
show’s legal adjuster, accompanied 
by two men. One of the men was the 
ex-sheriff and the owner of the lot 
that the show was using. The other 
man was the sheriff and had come to 
the show lot to collect the license 
money from the manager. 


Suddenly, the ex-sheriff pushed the 
legal adjuster out of the way and, 
without saying a word, both the 
ex-sheriff and the sheriff drew guns 
and started shooting. I was in the 
direct line of one of the guns, so I 
dropped to the ground, just as the 
sheriff fell dead with four bullets in 
and around his heart. But before he 
dropped, two of his bullets found 
their mark in the left shoulder of the 
ex-sheriff and one bullet hit a miner 
just as he handed his ticket to the 
ticket-taker. 

I found out later that the trouble 
was an old grudge and that the ex- 
sheriff had told the new sheriff never 
to come to his property. So when the 
sheriff came on the lot to collect the 
license money, he disregarded the 
warning. I was far from being bullet 
proof and I had no desire to become 
a target for those mountaineers. So 
after seeing these killings, I felt that 
I had had enough action and excite- 
ment for awhile. And if I wanted to 
live to be a good healthy old man, I 
had better remove myself to a more 
peaceful country and pretty quick at 
that. So a few days later I left the 
famous Kit Carson Show, old Wind- 
mill, and all. My guess is that is the 
reason I am now 81 years young. 





































Wiedemann, Thomas F. 

Kempton Komedy Co. — 
dramatic troupe — 1892 

Stock show — tent — owner 

12 years 

2 car wild west show — 1907 

Kit Carson Buffalo Ranch 
Show — 1911-1914 

Barton & Bailey Show — 1915 

General Agent with carnival 
company —7 years 

No. 2 W. I. Wsaih Show — 
1923 — half owner — 
dramatic co. 

Pacific Whaling Co. — whale 
exhibit — 1931-1932 

Classics and flags — consoli- 
dated schools —6 years 

Died at age of 67 years — 
Jackson, Mich., May 10, 
1939 

Survivors: Widow — Opal - 
2 sons — 1 sister 

(From Don Marcks Notes) 
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The human mind sometimes begins 
to fade as a person moves into the 
later years of life, but there are 
exceptions. A man who lived in 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, was as alert at 
90 as most of us are at the prime of 
life. He had a dream and he lived to 
see its fulfillment. But this satisfaction 
came only with imagination, diligence 
and a driving desire to see his idea 
of a circus museum come into being 
as a final resting place for the relics 
and treasures of a great, and some- 
what passing, phase of Americana. 

This man drove so hard to sell his 
idea to the townpeople of Baraboo, 
that they sometimes would avoid him 
on the street to keep him from talking 
and selling them on his dream. He 
persisted and gradually the key busi- 
ness men of that city lent their en- 
couragement. The Wisconsin State 
Historical Society and the Milwaukee 
Journal became interested and things 
began to happen. 

It was he who gave it its name, 
incorporated it and was on hand not 
only to see it open its doors on July 1, 
1959, but to watch it and enjoy its 
development in the years since. Those 
who knew him found such a satisfying 
feeling when he was able to see his 
dream come true and blossom beyond 
expectations. His ‘finest hour’ came 
as he rode at the head of the old time 
circus parade in Milwaukee last July 
4. As he wended his way around 


Milwaukee streets with 500,000 people 
watching the parade that followed his 
carriage, he had, and rightly so, a 
marvelous feeling of pride, knowing 
the great pleasures that his idea, that 
had been frequently laughed at, could 
give so much pleasure to so many 
people of Wisconsin. 

He graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin Law School in 1903, and 
came to the Ringling home town of 
Baraboo in that year. He began his 
long association with the Ringling 
interests in 1905. This association 
lasted over three decades, without a 
contract or a written agreement. Dur- 
ing this period he also was attorney 
for movie cowboy and circus owner, 
Tom Mix, as well as for Tex Rickard, 
of Madison Square Garden fame. 


He traveled nearly the entire season 
of 1909 with the Ringling show ob- 
serving every facet of its detailed inner 
workings. The circus became his life, 
even after his retirement his circus 
interest did not diminish. Only recently 
did he complete the manuscript to his 
book, “Circus Lawyer.” 

The Circus World Museum exists 
because of the foresight of this old 
circus veteran. 

John M. Kelley lived a great and 
full life and left a memorial to the 
greatest of American Amusement In- 
stitutions and to himself when he died 
on November 4, 1963. 
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Chalmer Condon’s Letterheads 
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This letterhead was used by the Christy show in 1924. It is printed in full process 
color. Christy Bros. 4 Wild Animal Shows, The Wonder Show is in solid red with black 
outline. The box in the lower right hand corner is red outline with yellow under the 
“Noah Ark.” The picture designs are very colorful on a generally blue background. 
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Allen King, who later became a 
well known wild animal trainer, had 
little experience when he joined the 
A] G. Barnes Circus at Dallas, Texas, 
in 1922. He was 25 years old at the 


time and went to work under Louis 
Roth, chief trainer of the Barnes 
Show. 

Roth gave Allen an act with a 


group of twelve lionesses which he 
had been working with other animal 
acts on the show. Roth gave a re- 
hearsal of the act to show King what 
was to be done, while Allen stood by 
The act had hardly gotten underway 
before three of the lionesses were in 
a fight. No sooner had the trouble 
started than King was fighting beside 
Roth. After fifteen minutes of savage 
battling with the jungle beasts, Allen 
King had helped save the life of the 
Barnes chief. 

King worked on the Barnes show 
for some time before he started an 
animal act of his own working on 
eastern shows, where he met with 
great success. 

During the World’s Fair at Chicago 
in 1934, the late Zack Terrill operated 


a circus for The Standard Oijil Co. 
Allen King presented the cat act, 
that was known as The Red Crown 


Cage of Fury. Spencer Huntley had 
the elephant act of The Standard Oil 
attraction, called the Live Power 
Show. 

This was the start of The Cole 
Brothers Circus as the above animals 
and steel arena were used on that 
show in 1935 and Allen King was 
featured as Sensation of World’s Fair 


Live Power Exhibit. 

King left the Cole show early in 
the 1935 season, joining with Ray 
Marsh Bryden to reopen the Bays 


Bros. motorized circus. This was the 


former Gentry truck equipment. This 
show was called Rice Bros. 

While the Cole Show acts and anl- 
mals were being used at the Detroit 
Shrine Circus, Allen King made con- 
nections which were later to 
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place 
him in the employ of the Ford Motor 


By HOMER C. WALTON 


Car Co. as chief of police at the Ford 
Factory. 

After being away from show life 
for a time he became restless and 
decided to take out a show of his 
own. In the spring of 1942, King 
framed a small truck show to take 
out that season. He contracted for the 
use of the Haag elephants or Fisher 
elephants as they were known at that 
time. Mr. Fisher, father-in-law of 
Harry Haag, financed the elephant 
act after the death of Earnest Haag 
and the Mighty Haag Show went off 
the road. 

The original Haag elephants were 
“Tip” and “Alice.” For more than 
30 years they tramped the roads of 
this country from Florida to Maine 
via any and all roads east of the 
Mississippi and back south for the 
winter. Tip died in 1937 and the 
Haag Show bought “Judy” to replace 


= 


a ee "ahi. 
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An early photo of Allen King with a hippo 
on the Sells-Floto Circus in 1924. Photo taken 
by Toby Tyler, from the Bert Wilson Collec- 
tion. 








“Tip” that same year. She was very 
small at that time, maybe three years 
old. These two, Alice and Judy, were 
the elephants on the King Show in 
1942. 

The Billboard Magazine for Jan. 3 
announced the winter quarters at 
121 Selden Ave., Detroit, Mich., and 
the opening date as May 1. It also 
stated the show would carry 25 truck 
units and about 25 additional units 
belonging .to individual acts, etc. Big 
top was a 110 ft. round with one 50 
ft. middle. Ten trucks and trailer 
units have been completed. (I believe 
that is as many units as were ever 
carried by the show). The color 
scheme was red, white and blue. It 
stated the show would use a single 
ring and hippodrome track. 

On Feb. 14 Billboard said Allen 
King had announced C. W. (Clint) 
Finney as general agent. All canvas 


had arrived except big top and 
menagerie which will be delivered 
by U.S. Tent and Awning in April. 


Seats completed with grandstand on 


both sides. 
April 18 it was announced staff of 


show as follows: Allen King, owner 
and general manager: Walter Baird, 
assistant manager; C. W. Finney, 


general agent and traffic manager; 
Chester Espy, treasurer; W. Parello, 
auditor; Claude Myers, director of 
music; Frank Stout, equestrian di- 
rector; Harry Haag, assistant director; 
Frank Heistond, mgr. annex; E. B. 
Crawford, concessions megr.: Jackie 
Andrews, announcer; Willard Holt, 
chief electrician; g3roxton Grady, 
chief of property dept.; Cliff Monnet], 
charge of front door; Harry Gordon, 
general press representative; Fred 
Crowthiers, adv. mgr.: C. R. Regor, 
adv. and program mgr. 

The program as _ follows: 
entry, comedy ocelots, head balanc- 
ing, Zavatta Troupe (5 people), 
Clowns, Shorty Sylvester & Co., dog 
act presented by Harry Haag, swing- 
ing ladders, menage horses, presented 
by Frank Stout, Jinks Hooglan and 


Grand 


King is shown here with the perminate cages 
used during the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933. 
Bert Wilson Collection. 


Tye McChesney, clown number, single 
traps, Caroline Hodgson, riding dogs, 
monkeys and goats, presented by 
Frank Stout, contortion, Erny Stew- 
art, Zoppes, unsupported ladders (9 
people), Margoret Pettis and Co., 
iron jaw, football mule, rings, 
Earnest Stewart. Pickout horse, pre- 
sented by Frank Stout, elephant act, 
Zoppes riding act (9 people), cloud 
swing Margoret Pettis, clown num- 
ber, wire act, presented by the Hodg- 
sons, high jumping horses, presented 
by Jinks Hoogland, Tye McChesney 
and Frank Murphey, clown number, 
Mickey King, featured aerialist, rid- 
ing school, exit march by L. Myers 
and his band. 

The Billboard Magazine of May 23 
stated that the had a fair 
matinee and capacity night at Ply- 
mouth, Mich., opening stand. Then 
a week of rain and cold had a bad 
effect on business. At Adrian, Mich.., 
May 11, weather cleared and gave 
show fair matinee and full house at 
night. 

The June 20 issue of Billboard said 
King doing excellent business in Ohlo 
with straw the rule. Show 
seats 2700 but was not enough at 
Nelsonville, Ohio. Then in the June 
27 issue stated, Ohio business spotty 
for King. Only fair business at New- 
comerstown, picked up at New Phila- 
delphia, big at Uhrichsville and 


show 


houses 


Midway and bannerline, showing clean new 
marquee, taken at London, Ohio, by Pfening. 


Carrollton gave light matinee and 
heavy rain resulted in poor night 
house. Semi hauling canvas wrecked 
at Ira, Ohio, June 18, killing 1 and 
injuring 4, truck badly damaged. Jack 
Raum, rodeo and thrill show oper- 
ator, in Akron, loaned show a semi 
truck. 

On Aug. | it was 
King Show, which ran 
able weather during its 
months on the heading 
south after a number of stands in 
Michigan. Reports that the show was 
closing was branded as false. The 
show had laid off for 5 days in 
Indiana during the latter part of July 
to reorganize and the show was cut 
down and was being transported on 
7 trucks. They had an ad in Aug. 15 
sillboard (on account of reorganiz- 
ing) for sideshow people, two dancers, 
ticket sellers, 
clowns for big show, etc. Guy Smuck 
then manager of the 
It was announced on Aug. 22 that 
he had built up the sideshow sinct¢ 
taking over. Clint Finney closed Aug 
16 as general agent 

Different acts closed 
and I have been 
before the show closed 
people were buying their own meals. 

This was the first and 
for this show. They closed at Jones- 
Arkansas, cancelling an entire 
week. This was a very disastrous 
season for this disorganized: show. It 
small and had too weak a 
performance to play two days in 
town. The towns selected at the latter 
part of the 
support the show 


announced tnal 
into untavor- 
first two 


road, was 


colored 


was sideshow 


told that 


season 


last season 


boro, 
was too 
small to 


season were too 


musicians, 


during the 


some of the 


The show used three small four wheeled 
trailers, that were painted red, white and 
blue. Two carried folding chairs for the 
grandstand, and this one carried the light 
plant. Pfening Photo. 


Joseph d by Brad- 
Carson for thei. 


(I want to thank 
bury and Donald R 
help on this story). 

(Ed. Note: The K ng title 
used in 1937 on a show owned by the 
Snake King of Brownsville, Texas. 
It featured his son, Manual King, the 
boy lion trainer. The most famous 
King show started in 1946. It was 
operated until 1956 by Floyd King, 
later by Benny and Remo Cristiani 
and finall currently used by Bob 
Snowden and Frank McClosky.) 
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King Bros. Circus Route for 1942 Season 
Season opens 

May 

Mich 

Mich 


F. Plymouth, 
S Dearborn 
Sunday 

M Encorse, Mich 
T. Ypsilanti, Mich 
W Monroe, Mich 
T. Ann Arbor, Mich 
F. Jackson, Mich 
S Jackson, Mich 
Sunday 

M Adrian, Mich 

ee 30owling Green, 
W Fostoria, Ohio 
T. Findley, Ohio 

F. Tiffin, Ohio 

S Bucyrus, Ohio 
Sunday 

M Marion, Ohio 

T Galion, Ohio 

W Mansfield, Ohio 
ty Mount Vernon, Ohio 
F Delaware, Ohio 

S London, Ohio 
Sunday 
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Semi trailer used to handle canvas and lum- 
ber of the big show. Pfening Photo. 
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6 M Logansport, Indiana 
7 Peru, Indiana 

8 W Huntington, Indiana 
aes Huntington, Indiana 

) | Elkhart, Indiana 

i s Elkhart, Indiana 

: Sun Niles, Michigan 

M Dowagiac, Michigan 

I Three Rivers, Michiga 
15 W Sturgis, Michigan 


lf | Coldwater, Michigan 

ly Albion, Michigan 

18 S$ Owosso, Michigan 

1Y Sunday 

20 M lav off) 

21 r li oft 

22 W En route 

23 s Lay off at Knightsville 

) hs "niohteville iia? 
Small house trailer used as ticket and office 95 “ ee ee 
wagon. Pfening Photo. 26 Sunday 

27 M Gret oDureg, I l\Gglal 

23 J b Bate ville Indi 

29 W I vrenceville, Indi 
25 M Washington C.H., Ohio 30 T Rising Sun, India 
et Circleville, Ohio 31 F Vevay, Indiana 


27 W. Chillice 


ithe, Ohlo August 


28 T. Jackson, Ohio 1 S. Seymour, Indiana 

29 F Wellston, Ohio 2 Sunday 
30 §S Logan, Ohio 3 M Scottsburg, Indiana 
31 Sunday T. Sale India 
June > W Mitchell, India) 

] M Lancaster, Ohio 6 Jt Paoli Indiana 

2 T. New Lexington, Ohio 1 2 Jasper, Indian: 

3 W. Nelsonville, Ohio 8 S. Petersburg, Indiana 
4 T. Marietta, Ohio 9 Sunday 

5 F. Caldwell, Ohio 10 M Gravville, Illinois 

6 §$ Cambridge, Ohio ie) McLe ansboro, Illino 
7 Sunday 12 W Eldorado, Illinois 

8 M Coshocton, Ohio be RS Carrier Mills, Illin« 
9 T. Newcomerstown, Ohio 14 F Vienna, Indiana 

10 W. New Philadelphia, Ohio 15 S. Mounds, Illinois 

11 T. New Philadelphia, Ohio 16 Sunday 

12 F. Uhrichsville, Ohio 17 M. Jackson, Missouri 
18S S. Carrollton, Ohio iB: =k Perrysville, Missouri 
14 Sunday 1S W Ste. Genevieve, Missou! 
15 M North Canton, Ohio 20 T Crystal City, Missouri 
16 T Massillon, Ohio 21 F Potosi, Missouri 

17 W Wooster, Ohio ae 68 Flat River, Missouri 
18 T. Cuyahoga Falis, Ohio Sunday 


19 F Ashlan 
20 S Kenton, 
21 Sunday 


28 Sunday 


2 
) 

i, Ohio 24 M Frederickton, Missouri 
) 
> W Portageville, Missouri 
i 


9 
) 
Ohio 25 T. Charleston, Missouri 
) 
2 


22 M Bellefontaine, Onhlo a Hayti, Missouri 

23 T. Sidney, Ohio 28 F. Caruthersville, Missouri 
24 W Piqua, Ohio 29 § Kennett, Missouri 

+ Rb Greenville, Ohio 30 Sun Senath, Missouri 

26 6F Richmond, Indiana 31 M Malden, Missouri 

27 S. Richmond, Indiana September 


L « Dexter, Missouri 


29 M New Castle, Indiana 2 W Doniphan, Missouri 
a0 “5 New Castle, Indiana 3 T. Corning, Arkansas 
July + F, Pocahontas, Arkansas 

1 W. Muncie, Indiana 5 S. Walnut Ridge, Arkansas 

2 T. Muncie, Indiana 6 Sunday 

a. Marion, Indiana 7 M. Jonesboro, Arkansas 

+ S. Kokomo, Indiana The show closed here a week ahead 


5 Sunday 


its papel 


mals 


aye 


This is perhaps the most unusual tent ever used by a circus. The 
suspended poleless top was designed to hold the two air condi- 
tioned cages of Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua the Great. The tent was 
placed between the menagerie and the big top and was used only 
in 1941, by the Ringling Barnum Circus. 
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CHRISTMAS! 


Quality Circus Photos 


Free list of hundreds. 
Sample 5”x7” color photo $1 


Modern CIRCUS Photos 
CLARKLAKE, MICHIGAN 


| Want to Buy, 
Borrow, Beg or Steal 


the Book 
MOLLIE BAILEY 


A. M. Cauble 
P.O. Box 2112 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Bill Woodcock’s Circus Album 


This unusua | photo taken in 1926 shows Charlie Hunt standing in front of the marquee. 
The ticket wagon was pulled overland as were some of the cages. Trucks were used 
for the heavier loads. 
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COLLECTORS 


OLD AND ORIGINAL 
NEWSPAPER ADS 


ORIGINALS 
NOT REPRODUCTIONS 
GOOD CONDITION 


MONEY BACK 


GUARANTEE 
OR I’LL SEND ADS FIRST AND YOU 
SEE THEM BEFORE YOU SEND 
MONEY 














Bob Parkinson 
Box 76 


Cambridge, ll. 
P.T.BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show On Earth 
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GREAT —<s CIRCUS, 


Sanger’s Royal British Menagerie, 
AND THE 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL ALLIED SHOWS. 


Code: 10 x 2 Means 10 Inches Long, 
2 Columns Wide 


$1.00 each 


Adam Forepaugh 19x2 1877 

Adam Forepaugh 22x2 1881 
Backenstose’s 22x] 1872 

Barnum 14x3 1872 

Barnum 22x3 1875 

Barnum 19x4 1877 

Barnum 22x2 1880 

Barnum & London 21x2 1881, 1883 
S. H. Barrett 20x2 1884 

Batcheller & Doris 19x2 1879 

Burr Robbins 21x2 1873 

Burr Robins 11x4 1881 

W. W. Cole 2x3 1875 

W. W. Cole 21x2 1877, 1882 
Cooper, Bailey & Co. 22x3 1876 
Dan Rice 20x2 1879 

Great London & Sangers 26x4 1876 
Great London & Sangers 20x2 1878 
Great London & Sangers 22x3 1879 
Great European 19x] 1871 

Gentry Bros. 5x2 1900 

John B. Doris 17x3 1887 

L. B. Lent’s 20x3 1871 

L. B. Lent’s 22x2 1873 

Older’s 13x3 1871 

Ringling Bros. 11x4 1893 

James Robinson 12x2 1870 

Sells Bros. 21x2 1878 

Yan Amburgh 14 x 4 1874 
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November-December, 
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Adam Forepaugh 13x2 1872 

Adam Forepaugh 10x2 1878 

Adam Forepaugh 20x] 1881 

Adam Forepaugh 20x2 1889 
Backenstoes’ 11x2 1872 

Barnum 10x2 1872 

Barnum 15x2 1878 

Barnum & Bailey 21x2 1886, 1888, 1890 
Barnum & Bailey 20x2 1892, 1895, 1897 
S. H. Barrett 12x2 184 

Buffalo Bill (stage) 8x1 1880 
Buffalo Bill 8x1 1885 

Buffalo Bill 20x2 1896, 1897 

Burr Robins 22x2 1884, 1885 
Cole-Younger-Frank James 10x1 1903 
W. C. Coup 11x3 1881 

W. C. Coup 20x2 1880 

Dan Castello 10x2 1876 

Dan Rice 10x2 1879 

Floto Shows 12x2 1903 

Gentry Bros. 8x2 1901 

Great Eastern 11x2 1872 

Great Inter Ocean 11x3 1880 

Harris Nickel Plate 5x2 1900, 1901 
Howe’s Grt. L. & Sangers 20x1 1875 
Howe's Grt. L. & Sangers 20x2 1879 
John B. Doris 11x2 1887 

John B. Doris 22x3 1885 

J. H. LaPear! 5x2 1897 

J. H. LaPear! 13x2 1898 

Ringling Bros. 10x3 1896 

Sells Bros. 12x2, 1885, 1887 

Sells Bros. 23x2 1891 
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50c each 


Adam Forepaugh 11x2 1884, 1885 
Adam Forepaugh 10x] 1877 

Adam Forepaugh 14x2 1889 

Adam Forepaugh 10x4 1891 
Forepaugh-Sells 10x2 1896, 1898, 1910 
Col. Ames & Robinson 6x2 1871 
Barnum & London 12x2 1881, 1886 
Barnum & Bailey 20x2 1903, 1905 
Barnum & Bailey 10x2 1909 
Batcheller & Doris 11x2 1882 

Buffalo Bill 12x2 1898 

Buffalo Bill 10x3 1910 

Burr Robbins 2x2 1887 

Busby Bros. 9x1 1903 

Carl Hagenbeck 15x2 1906 

Great Wallace 12x2 1903, 1906 
Great Wallace 10x2 1900, 1902 
Hagenbeck-Wallace 20x2 1913 

Cole Bros. 12x2 1906 

W. C. Coup 10x2 1882 

Harris Nickel Plate 6x1 1900, 1901 
Hale’s Fire Fighters 7x3 1906 

John Robinson 9x3 1906 

King Burke & Co. 7x1 1886 

King Burke & Co. 6x2 1887 

L. B. Lent 11x17 1871 

Lemen Bros. 10x2 1897, 1905 
Lovella-Forepaugh-Fish 15x1 1903 
101 Ranch 15x2 1913 

Orton’s Anglo-American 7x2 1883 
Pawnee Bill 10x] 1898 

Ringling Bros. 12x2 1902 

Ringling Bros. 10x2 1896, 1908, 1910 
Ringling Bros. 10x3, 1903, 1906 
Sells Bros. 10x2 1894 
Sells & Gray 6x1 1900 
Young Buffalo 8x3 1914 
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Adam Forepaugh 8x1 1874 

Adam Forepaugh 12x] 1882 
Adam Forepaugh 10x2 1893 

Al G. Barnes 5x2 1913, 1915 

P. T. Barnum 11x] 1876, 1880 

P. T. Barnum 7x1 1878 

Barnum & London 8x1 1881 
Barnum & Bailey 10x2 1907, 1915 
Buffalo Bill 11x2 1896, 1907 

Burr Robbins 13x2 1885 

Christy Bros. 8x2 1927 

Cook & Whitby 10x2 1894 
Cooper & Jackson 10x2 1881 
Gollmar Bros. 9x1 1910, 1914 
Carl Hagenbeck 9x3 1905 

Great Wallace 10x2 1902, 1903, 1898 
Hagenbeck-Wallace 10x2 1911, 1914, 1915 
Howe & Cushing 6x1 1894 
Howe’s Grt. London 10x2 1912, 1914 
Irwin Bros. 8x1 1913 

101 Ranch 10x2 1915 

101 Ranch 7x2 1913 

Pawnee Bill 10x] 1901 

Ringling Bros. 10x1 1912 
Robinson Famous 10x2 1911 

Sells Bros. 8x1 1881 

Sells Floto 10x2 1916 

Walter L. Main 10x] 1897, 1920 
Young Buffalo 10x1 1910 

Young Buffalo 5x2 1912 

Yankee Robinson 10x2 1920 


2.5¢ each 


Al G. Barnes 7x2 1915, 1916, 1920 
Al G. Barnes 5x2 1917 

Al G. Barnes 8x2 1921, 1922 

Al G. Barnes 7x1 1923 

Al G. Barnes 6x2 1924 

Gollmar Bros. 6x2 1922 
Hagenbeck-Wallace 10x] 1921 
Hagenbeck-Wallace 7x2 1922 
Hagenbeck-Wallace 6x2 1923, 1927 
Hagenbeck-Wallace 5x1 1925 
Hagenbeck-Wallace 7x1 1926, 1934 
Hagenbeck-Wallace 5x2 1932 
John Robinson 5x2 1922, 1924 
John Robinson 4x2 1929 

101 Ranch 6x2 1925, 1929 

101 Ranch 7x1 1927 

Patterson’s 10x] 1922 

Rice Bros. 4x2 1936 

Ringling Bros. 5x2 1914, 1916, 1917 
RBB&B 5x2 1924, 1930 

RBB&B 4x2 1931 

RBB&B 6x2 1929 

RBB&B 8x1 1936 

Robbins Bros. 6x2 1926, 1928 
Robinson Famous 5x2 1915 

Russell Bros. 6x1] 1933, 1935 

Sam B. Dill 4x2 1932, 1934 

Sells Floto 5x2 1920, 1922, 1925 
Sells Floto 6x2 1919, 1923, 1931 
Sells Floto 7x2 1921, 1930 

Sells Floto 4x2 1929, 1932 

Tom Mix 7x1 1937 


$2.00 each 


John Robinson 21x5 1876 
Great London & Sangers 21x6 1876 
Cooper Bailey & Co. 22x4 1876 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


To Circus Historical Society Members 
and 
Bandwagon Friends 


WE INVITE YOU TO ATTEND 
THE AMATEUR CIRCUS AND CIRCUS CITY FESTIVAL 


in 
PERU, INDIANA 
on 
August 6-7-8-9, 1964 
August 12-13-14-15, 1965 
August 11-12-13-14, 1966 


SPECTACULAR CIRCUS PARADE 
STUPENDOUS SIDE SHOW 
THE GREATEST TEMPORARY DISPLAY OF CIRCUS ITEMS 
SHOWN IN OUR CIRCUS MUSEUM EXHIBIT 


ROADS 19-21-24 & 31 ALL LEAD TO PERU 
FOR THE 


CIRCUS CITY FESTIVAL 


PERU, INDIANA 





